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relation to Allah ; but as Allah is generally conceived as an arbitrary 
despot, no moral significance attaches to the relation. In Christianity 
morality acquires its deepest foundation. The conception of a divine 
love embracing all humanity, taken along with the love of one's neigh- 
bor, gives every moral act a religious character. 

The religious impediments to morality the author finds in superstition, 
asceticism, cult, and dogma. The work as a whole shows little origi- 
nality, but it is an orderly and useful summary of the facts. 

J. G. S. 

Ethical Worth: A Study as to the Basis of Ethics. By Arthur 
Fairbanks, Ph.D., Assistant Professor in Dartmouth College. St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., Caledonian Press, C. M. Stone & Co. — pp. 55. 

This is a thesis for the doctor's degree in the University of Freiburg. 
The author's first result is : " Feeling is the universal basis and form of 
all judgments of worth. This applies, first, to sense, then to higher 
intellectual and moral activities. The feeling of our own worth (man's 
worth) is the basis of all judgments of worth, and this worth is primarily 
in the will (man's central activity) ." It is then shown that the moral 
judgment is of social origin. The first unconscious standard of judg- 
ment is one's own pleasure. Other standards are custom and religious 
rites, but the moral judgment ultimately implies an internal standard ; 
and this, it is asserted, is not pleasure, but character. This leads to a 
discussion of utilitarian and evolutionary ethics, in which there is noth- 
ing very new or striking. The remainder of the thesis (pp. 38-51) 
contains an inquiry into the relation of the conception of ethical worth 
to virtue, duty, and the good, besides some reflections on self-sacrifice 
and self-assertion and on ethical methods. The work suffers from 
scrappiness, too many problems having been touched to admit of any 
one being sounded within the limits prescribed. 

J. G. S. 

The Elements of Politics. By Henry Sidgwick. Macmillan & 
Co., 1891. — pp. viii, 623. 

It seems a misfortune that such books as this one of Mr. Sidgwick on 
The Elements of Politics are not more generally read. The great body 
of our voters, even of our most intelligent citizens who are to a con- 
siderable extent students of politics, read, in the main, what things have 
been done and are doing in politics. They get their ideas of what 
ought to be done, only with reference to specific measures. In these 
cases, they are compelled usually to accept the short-sighted view of 
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some politician who, however honest he may be, is so interested in his 
own plans and methods that he has no clear oversight of the broad field 
of political action. How much better and more profitable it would be 
if with these practical views they could get and could keep in mind 
some general ideas upon the nature and methods of government that 
have been thought out by so sane and temperate a thinker as is Mr. 
Sidgwick ! 

This book aims to give, as we learn from the preface, a discussion of 
the "chief general considerations that enter into the rational discus- 
sion of political questions in modern states." The author wishes us to 
get in mind, so far as possible, the ideals toward which we should look 
as legislators and as citizens. It is not enough to consider things as 
they are : we must also, in considering man as he is in a civilized state, 
see what ought to be in government, in order that man may readily 
work toward his own welfare, and thus toward the advancement of civ- 
ilization. As is to be expected from one who says that his " general 
view of politics was originally derived from the writings of Bentham and 
J. S. Mill," and who has in good part rested upon Bentham in his con- 
clusions, while the point of view is ethical, it is distinctively utilitarian. 
What the state ought to do, means what it ought to do to promote the 
general happiness of the citizens. 

The method of such a work must be, of course, not historical, but, in 
the main, psychological ; and the conclusions rest upon the nature of 
man as he is seen to be in the most civilized states of to-day. Reason- 
ing chiefly from these premises of man's nature, the author is too able 
and careful a man to think that his conclusions are directly applicable 
to any one society of to-day, or that they are more than ideals toward 
which we may work. Though, for example, he suggests that the direct 
intervention of the voters in government is desirable to settle a dis- 
agreement that has resulted in a deadlock between two legislative cham- 
bers, he would hardly be ready to advocate a hasty application of this 
principle in Congress to-day in order to settle the tariff controversy. 
He thinks that the term of office of a representative in the Legislature 
should be from five to seven years. We might not agree with him on 
this point ; but a member of the Constitutional Convention that is soon 
to be held in New York ought not to neglect a consideration of the 
reasons that he gives for his opinion, and should see how far such rea- 
sons are valid in this state at the present time, and how far they may 
be applicable. 

The book, as is logical, considers first the scope and methods and 
fundamental conceptions of government, its specific acts of intervention 
in the enforcement of contracts, the righting of wrongs, the maintenance 
of the governmental organs, the conduct of business with other states, 
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etc., and then afterward takes up in some detail the methods and instru- 
ments of government. 

In considering the Legislature, the Executive Department, the Judici- 
ary, the relations of one of these to the other, political parties, etc., the 
author does not describe, as has been before intimated, the real form 
of organization of these departments in any one specific state, but he 
rather considers the form that is most desirable in the most civilized 
states of the present. Incidentally, of course, many items of information 
with reference to the different governments are given. 

It would be difficult to speak in too high terms of the general temper 
of the author. One rarely finds a book on political questions that 
shows the same sanity of judgment as does this, or one whose author, 
following the deductive method, keeps so prominently in mind the limi- 
tations that must be placed upon the application of his conclusions. 
One might wish often, in reading the book, that more had been given 
with reference to political forms and methods and ideas in different 
states, but the limits of the book would not permit more ; and, taking 
the book for what it pretands to be, I do not know where to get one 
that it will pay students of politics or practical politicians better to read. 

Jeremiah W. Jenks. 

Elements of Psychology. By Noah K. Davis, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia. Boston, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1892. — pp xiii, 346. 

The remarkable growth of interest in the study of Psychology in 
America within the last five years is, perhaps, not less shown in the 
establishment of psychological laboratories in most of the larger uni- 
versities than in the multiplication of text-books. Within the short six 
months of the life of the Philosophical Review, the manuals of Baldwin 
and James have called for recognition, and the ink is hardly dry on 
the last-named work before Professor Davis's Elements of Psychology 
appears in the field. But if Professor Davis's Elements is in part a 
result of the awakening interest in the study of psychology, there is 
little evidence that those especial tendencies of the "Zeitgeist," which 
have led to the establishment of the laboratories, have had a strongly 
formative influence in the writing of the book, unless perhaps in a 
reactionary way. If it cannot be said that the work is as it would have 
been had no advance in psychological investigation been made during 
the last fifteen years, it must be said that neither by references to litera- 
ture nor by summaries of results is there any indication of the existence 
of most of the later experimental researches. 



